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evidential place. The one threw the moral stress on
moral grounds of belief, and seemed inclined- to
undervalue external proofs. The other more and
more yielded to its repugnance to admit the interrup-
tion of natural law, and became more and more dis-
inclined even to discuss the supernatural; and,
curiously enough, along with this there was in one
remarkable school of religious philosophy an in-
creased readiness to believe in miracles as such,
without apparently caring much for them as proofs.
Of late, indeed, things have taken a different turn.
The critical importance of miracles, after for a time
having fallen out of prominence behind other ques-
tions, has once more made itself felt. Recent con-
troversy has forced them again on men's thoughts,
and has made us see that, whether they are accepted
or denied, it is idle to ignore them. They mean too
much to be evaded. Like all powerful arguments
they cut two ways, and of all powerful arguments
they are the most clearly two-edged. However we
may limit their range, some will remain which we
must face; which, according to what is settled about
them, either that they are true or not true, will entirely
change all that we think of religion. Writers on all
sides have begun to be sensible that a decisive point
requires their attention, and that its having suffered
from an old-fashioned way of handling is no reason
why it should not on its own merits engage afresh the
interest of serious men, to whom it is certainly of
consequence.